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subdividing these zones into blocks. The rate
between any point in one block to any point
in another block is made clear by a series of
tables. Consult Johnson and Van Metre's
Principles of Railroad Transportation (1916);
and decisions of the Interstate Commerce
Commission, Vol. 59, and decision dated Feb-
ruary n, 1929.

Expunging Resolution, a resolution passed
by the U. S. Senate, Jan. 16, 1837, directing
the expunging of the previous resolution of
that body (passed Mar. 28, 1834) censuring
President Jackson for ceasing to use the U. S.
Bank as depository of public moneys. The
expunging resolution recited that the resolution
of censure vwas not warranted by the Con-
stitution, and was irregularly and illegally
adopted by the Senate,7 'and was of evil ex-
ample and dangerous precedent.'

Extent, a common-law writ of execution,
by which defendant's body, goods and lands
can all be taken at once to satisfy the judg-
ment. The writ is so named because the
sheriff causes lands seized to be appraised at
their full extended value.

Extenuating Circumstances, facts which
may be taken into account in mitigation of
punishment, such as youth, previous good
character, great temptation, provocation, or
that the offender acted under the influence of
others.

Extortion, in law, obtaining money or
property from a person against his will, by
threats or unlawful force, by an officer of the
law under the pretence of having the right to
do so by virtue of his office.

Extracts, solutions containing one or more
substances that have been removed from ad-
mixture with others by means of a solvent or
menstruum. The solvents most commonly
used are water, alcohol, ether, and acetic acid.
Extraction is much used in pharmacy, as ex-
tracts usually contain a larger proportion of
the active principles than the original sub-
stance, and they can also be dispensed in a
more convenient, palatable, or active condition.

Extradition, the surrender by one nation
or state to another of a person accused or con-
victed of crime committed within the juris-
diction of the latter. International extradition
is that between independent nations. Whether
international law makes extradition a legal
duty has been the subject of dispute, the great
weight of authority being that it is merely a
moral obligation based on comity. Within the
past one hundred years most nations have
recognized that the general welfare was pro-
moted by the punishment of criminals, and

that it was disadvantageous for a country to
be an asylum for wrongdoers, so that many
treaties providing for extradition have been
made.
Jay's Treaty of 1794 between the United
States and Great Britain provided for extra-
dition in case of murder and forgery, but was
operative only for the period of twelve years.
It was followed by the Ashburton Treaty of
1842, which added as extraditable crimes as-
sault with intent to murder, piracy, arson,
robbery, and utterance of forged paper. This
treaty was held not to require extradition for
manslaughter, and it contained no provision
for burglary, larceny, rape, embezzlement, and
other serious offences, so that Canada was a
safe harbor for many offenders until 1889,
when a treaty was concluded covering all of
these offences, and in addition counterfeiting,
receiving stolen property, criminal fraud by
bailee, agent or director of a company, perjury
or subornation thereof, abduction, kidnapping,
revolt on a ship and offences against laws as
to slavery. In 1900 obtaining money by false
pretences, wilful obstruction of railroads and
procuring abortion were added. The treaty
between the United States and Mexico is
broad, adding mayhem to the usual extradit-
able crimes, Mexico being, with the Nether-
lands, the only country to provide with the
United States for extradition in case of bribery.
The treaty with Mexico does not include per-
jury. Extradition treaties are in force between
the United States and more than 40 other
countries.             v
A United States judge or commissioner may,
upon complaint under oath, arrest the alleged
fugitive from justice, and, if evidence which
would warrant an ordinary commitment is
given, the magistrate so certifies to the Secre-
tary of State, who, upon the requisition of the
foreign government concerned, issues a war-
rant for the surrender of the fugitive. If the
magistrate has no jurisdiction, or if the offence
charged is not within the treaty, or there is
no evidence of criminality, the court will re-
lease the fugitive upon habeas corpus proceed-
ings. The States have no jurisdiction over
international extradition.
Usually citizens of the country of asylum
will not be surrendered, and provision is ordi-
narily made that the fugitive shall not be tried
for any offence other than that for which he
was extradited until after he has had an oppor-
tunity to return to the country surrendering
him.
Interstate extradition is provided for in the
Constitution of the United States. 'A person